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David Bosch's analysis of how the church”s understanding of its mission 
has a history is now approaching thirty years old, but its significance as a 
framework for the wrestling with God's purpose which must continue to 
exercise Christian minds continues to wear well. 


It needs to be noted that the era in which Bosch wrote, the European 
scholarship he drew on, and the circumstances of his own life and times 
as a Afrikaans missionary living through the late period of the struggles 
against apartheid in South Africa, all left their imprint on his analysis. 
However, it can be seen with greater confidence now than in 1991 that 
this is a case where particularity in time and place does not detract from 
universal importance. Instead it combines with Bosch's breadth of 
concerns, interdisciplinary competence, and interaction with established 
theological themes, to help ensure his work has enduring significance. 


As is well known, although Transforming Mission has significant 
treatment of New Testament material, and covers Christian history from 
the time of Christ to the post-colonial 1980s, the dominant concern is 
that of the reconciliation of mainstream ecumenical and mainstream 
evangelical protestant mission ideals as they had become heavily 
polarized by the 1960s. 


Whatever the corrections, reinterpretations, and fresh questions which 
now need to be brought to bear, and however much that task is now one 
for global scholars beyond the Western European traditions, I think that 
Bosch's work will likely retain its paradigmatic importance as a model of 
how such studies can aspire to integrity and relevance. Part of that 
integrity and relevance lies in his demonstration of how it is possible to 
present a robust argument without being polemical. People have 
commented on parallels between the mission of his book with the roles 
he played (and did not play) in the anti-apartheid struggles. As memories 
of that era become more distant, it will be the more important that 
readers avail themselves of background studies such as J K Livingston, A 
Missiology of the Road, now available as an ebook.' 


This 2011 edition of Transforming Mission retains the content of 1991, 
but with slightly different pagination (519 pages in the original become 
532 for the same text), and includes a preface by William Burrows, a 
memorial by Gerald Anderson, and an additional chapter by Martin 
Reppenhagen and Darrell Guder. Taken together these provide an 
appreciation of David Bosch as a person, as well as a reminder of the 
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extraordinary reception of Transforming Mission, and an indication of 
how the dominant theological motifs Bosch synthesized have continued to 
frame the thinking of those striving to place the mission of the church at 
the heart of its identity. No doubt his historical paradigms will continue 
to be corrected and the inevitable gaps filled in, as Bosch himself 
welcomed even before publication. The applications of the past thirty 
years will shift again. But the faith and wisdom of the framework will 1 
think endure much longer. 


Bill Burrows refers to Bosch as “a saint and doctor of the church,” and 
the judgement is well made. One also senses a whiff of their years of 
interaction leading up to publication, and the material in the Orbis 
archives which itself will tell more of the story of how “a book that came 
out of the Reformed tradition” became “a truly catholic success across 
the globe.” 
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